THE   FLOOD-TIDE   OF   SUCCESS
It is the point of view that appeals. The
book represents Europe as seen from the Rocky
Mountains, Rome as interpreted from Carson
City. Mark Twain in all his life and work
saw only two things. Western America and
Europe. Of the East (meaning the Eastern
States) he was unaware. He lived in it,
worked in it, and died in it, but he never saw it.
The East was just his audience. A good actor
never sees them.
The success of the Innocents Abroad not only
reached over America but spread to England.
Indeed it was in England that Mark Twain
was first recognized as an * author,' as a man
of literary genius, by people of taste and
cultivation. In America he was the delight
of the uncultivated West; to the * culture ' of
New England he was still regarded as an
amusing western ' cut-up,' not to be classed,
of course, with the solemn Emersons and the
dignified Longfellows. Thus ever does en-
throned dullness guard its sovereignty.
Seated thus in his new chair in Buffalo,
Mark Twain planned all sorts of literary pro-
jects. It is amazing, from now on, how much
he planned and never started; how much he
started and never finished; how much he
finished and threw away. He projected a six-
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